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OS THE INTERNAL EVIDENCES OF THE 
CATHOLIC RELIGION. 

TO THB EDITOR OV THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 

SlB — A feeling of deep interest in the religious contro- 
versy between Catholics and Protestants, has led me to be 
an attentive reader of your journal from its commence- 
ment I feel bound to acknowledge the learning, candour, 
and impartiality with which your discussions, for the most 
part, have been conducted ; and I think it must be con- 
fessed that you haw proved how little evidence is to be 
derived from the ancient fathers, in support of the reve- 
rence which the Catholic Church has always paid to the 
Blessed Virgin, and other important doctrines which we are 
taught to believe. 

But, sir, even granting that you have proved all this 
(and that is a very great concession), you must yourself be 
quite conscious how little you have done to shake the hold 
which the Catholic faith possesses over the affections of the 
people of Ireland. The testimony of ancient authors is the 
least part of the evidence on which we rely. You have 
prudently abstained from touching on the internal convic- 
tions which, in all ages, have vouched for the truth of our 
faith to multitudes of sincere and pious men, to a Fenelon, 
a Bossuet, a Pascal. It is the boast cf Catholicism that it 
comes home to the wants and wishes of the mass of man- 
kind in a way in which no other religion ever yet has done, 
and it thereby proves itself to be the religion of the heart. 
The whole system of the Catholic religion — its sublime 
ritual — its fasts and penances — its intercessory offerings for 
departed souls — its saints and confessors interceding in the 
presence of God — its devotions to the Virgin Mother of 
God, all are but so many links of the chain, whereby the 
faith which we profess (in common with the majority of the 
Christian world) is entwined around the deepest principles 
of our nature. When Protestant divines are contending 
with Deists and Infidels, they rightly dwell on the beauti- 
ful adaptation of Christianity to the wants of fallen man, 
as one of the\>roofs of its being a divine revelation. I ad- 
mit the validity of the argument ; but I want to know why 
Catholics may not advance a similar argument in their 
controversy with Protestants, in order to prove that theirs 
is the only true and genuine form of Christianity? Pro- 
testantism, in the aspect under which it daily presents itself 
to Catholic eyes — namely, as it is exemplified in the lives of 
the great mass of professing Protestants — is (as you your- 
self must allow) a cold, lifeless system, unable to make 
any solid impression on the heart or affections. There is 
nothing in it to call forth those deep and hidden emotions 
of love and devotion, which find such scope and exercise in 
the beautiful and impressive ritual of the Catholic Church. 
In proof of this, I confidently appeal to the experience of 
all those persons who have made any inquiries into the 
religious condition of the mass of the population, in almost 
all Protestant countries, not even excepting enlightened 
and intelligent England. There is, indeed, plenty of 
wrangling upon religious doctrines, among certain 
classes, but how liftle hold has religion itself 
upon the daily life, the hopes and fears, the joys 
and sorrows of the multitude ; how rarely do they turn to 
it for comfort and consolation nnder the trials and calami- 
ties of life ! When the heart of some poor penitent, gush- 
ing with feelings of sorrow and contrition, and groaning 
under the burden of sin, seeks for some sympathising bo- 
som whereon to repose the burden of its griefs, how does 
your church endeavour to satisfy the intense craving of hi3 
soul ? You tell him that penances are unavailing, that 
priestly absolution is but an empty sound. You forbid him 
to turn his thoughts to the sainted martyrs and confessors ; 
you tell him that it is rank idolatry to fly for refuge to the 
blessed mother of God ; and what do you offer him in- 
stead? You give him the thirty-nine articles! You set 
before his mind a dry and barren abstraction of a Deity, 
enveloped in a cloudy maze of dogmatic theology ! As 
well might you hold forth an empty vessel to the parched 
and thirsty wanderer in the desert, as tell the sorrowing and 
heavy-laden soul to be content with such a religion as this. 

My argument, therefore, is briefly as follows: — If adap- 
tation to the wants and infirmities, not of a select few, but 
of the whole mass of mankind, be among the proofs of the 
Divine origin of a religious system, I must conclude that 
the Catholic faith has greater claims upon our reverence 
and regard than any religion such as I have described, 
which strips Christianity of all that can make it lovely and 
attractive, and leaves nothing behind save the lifeless skele- 
ton, a fit subject for logical disputants and intellectual ana- 
tomists. Dermot MacManus. 

Grange, May 20, 1853. 

We have already invited the earnest attention of our 
readers to the foregoing letter, and to what we are about 
to say in reply to it. No more important topic has, 
we think, appeared in the Catholic Latman than that 
suggested by this letter. A religion to be true must be 
adapted to the wants and infirmities, not of a select few, 
but of the mass of mankind. It must not be a system 
cold and lifeless, unable to make any solid impression on 
the hearts and affections. It must be capable of being 
entwined around the deepest principles of our better 
nature— and have something in it to call forth the deep 
and hidden emotions of love and devotion which we in 
a Bpirit of grief, admit to be but little exemplified in the 
lives of the great massof mankind, Protestants or Roman 
Catholics. It must have something better to set before 
the poor penitent, groaning under the burden of sin, 



than a dry and barren abstraction of a Deity, enveloped 
in a cloudy maze of dogmatic theology ; and if the re- 
ligion of any Church, Catholic or Protestant, be indeed 
one which strips Christianity of all that can make it 
lovely and attractive, and leaves nothing behind save the 
lifeless skeleton, a fit subject for logical disputantsand in- 
tellectual anatomists, away with such a religion from 
the earth 1 

If we did not feel from the bottom of our souls that 
our religion is not such, we should never have written a 
line in this paper, nor indeed would the Catholic 
Lavman ever have had existence. 

We must take leave to begin by correcting Mr. 
M'Manus as to a matter of fact. It is not true, when a 
penitent groaning under asenseof sin seeksio the Church 
of England for something to satisfy the intense craving of 
his soul, that she offers him nothing but her thirty-nine 
articles.andadryandbarrenabstraction ofa Deity. It is 
true, indeed, that she forbids him to trust in the merits 
of saints or martyrs, or to look to them as mediators and 
intercessors. It is true that she warns men, as they re- 
gard the safety of their souls, not to peril them by 
" flying for refuge" to any created being, or offering re- 
ligious worship to any but the Supreme God. Bat why 
does she do this ? Is it not because she would have them 
trust to the one great intercessor between Gjd and man, 
not a dry and barren abstraction, but the ever blessed 
Son of God, the Lord Jesus Christ, who, though co- 
eternal and co-equal with God the Father, condescended 
to take on him man's nature, that being touched with 
the sense of our infirmities* after laying down his 
precious life for thesins of the world, he might be f >r ever 
at the right hand of his Father making intercession 
for us ? Is this system — of which the alt-merciful Jesus 
(who wept at the tomb of Lazarus before he restored 
him to life), is, the centre and the life — a lifeless sys- 
tem, unable to make any solid impression on the heart 
and affection ? And is there, indeed, nothing left 
to make the religion of the Bible lovely and attrac- 
tive, while that Bible remains the only authentic re- 
cord of the life and sufferings of our Blessed Lord. 
If the Church of England determines to know 
nothing but Jesus Christ and Him crucified, it is 
because the great Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul did 
the same, and whether the system they taught or that now 
taught by the Church of Rome be most "enveloped in a 
cloudy maze of dogmatic theology,'' or whether the re- 
ligion of the Bible be not that of the heart and affections, 
rather than that of logical disputation,- wo shall not 
shrink from examining, with all the earnestness which 
such atopic demands from every rational being anxious 
to save his soul. 

The feelings which Mr. M'Manus's letter has evoked 
are indeed of no ordinary kind, but we must restrain 
the emotions which such charges have naturally ex- 
cited, and endeavour calmly to consider the argument 
conveyed by it, though we find it would be it impossible 
to make more than a few preliminary observations on 
so extensive and important a subject in our present 
number. 

We think our correspondent has begun by confound- 
ing two things essentially distinct. Internal evidence 
and internal convictions. We do not think that the ex- 
terna/ and internal evidences of religion should ever be 
dissociated, or that either should be represented as able 
to stand alone ; but were we obliged to admit one to the 
exclusion of the other, the evidence which any re- 
ligion contains within itself — that is, the internal evi- 
dence of its truth, we have always considered the most 
satisfactory and conclusive kind "of evidence, as being 
the most independent of fallible human testimony ; but 
internal convictions, asdistinct f rom int ernal evidence, are 
too often in favour of what is false, to make them safe 
guides without further examination. 

Nothing is true merely because any man or any num- 
ber of men are convinced that it is true ; but that which 
has proof within itself mnst be true. 

When our correspondent asks why Roman Catholics 
may not advance against Protestants in order to prove 
that theirs is the only true and genuine form of Chris- 
tianity, the same argument that Protestant divines use 
against infidels and Deists, drawn from the beautiful 
adaptation of Christianity to the wants of fallen man, 
we understand him therefore, as referring, to the internal 
evidence which that beautiful adaptation affords, and 
not merely to the persuasion of any man or Bet of men, 
that it is a true religion because it suits the wishes of 
unregenerate human nature. 

In discussing this subject, however, we would distin- 
guish between the wants and the wishes of fallen man. 
The mere fact that we want a thing, is not in itself a 
proof that we have got it ; for we live in a world which 
sin has blighted, and where we have to bear the want of 
many things which we believe we should have enjoyed 

* " It behoved him in all things to be made like unto his brethren, 
that he might become a merciful and faithful high priest before God, 
that he might be a propitiation for the Bins of the people. For in that 
wherein be himself hath suffered and been tempted, he is able to suc- 
cour them also that are tempted." " Having, therefore, a great high 
priest that hath passed into the heavens— Jesus the Sun of God ; let us 
hold fast our confession. For we have not a high priest who cannot 
haveeotnpaaikm on our inftrmitirs: but one templed in all things like as 
we are, without ain. Let usgo, therefore, with confidence to the throne 
of grace : that we may obtain mercy and find grace In ~ 
aid"— 2 Hebrews IT, 18. 4 Heb-14, 16. (Donay Bible.) 



had man not fallen. Still when direct evidence has 1 
produced of the divine origin ofa revelation, it ia a strong; 
confirmatory argument, if that revelation be found to sup- 
ply some at least of those real wants of which mankind, 
have always been conscious, that itcousesfrom Him who 
alone is able to supply these wants. But a system 
which is adapted only to the wishes of fallen man may, 
for all we know, come from the enemy who first 
brought man into the fall, and awakened in his breast 
the wishes of a fallen nature. 

The nature of the argument used by Protestant* 
against infidels and Deists is as follows : — 

All nations of the world, in every age, have felt that 
they were liable to the wrath of God, and hence dreaded 
that wrath. All religions have ever consisted ia 
sacrifices and expiations for the purpose of turning away 
the wrath of God, and procuring his favour. There is 
no record of any nation who have not felt this great ne- 
cessity. This universal sense of guilt and helplessness) 
so deeply felt, is proof enough that man does need soma 
means of being reconciled to God ; and this is confirmed 
by a fact as universal, that all mankind were ever doing; 
those things which their own reason and conscience 
testified were wrong. Here, then, comes in the argu- 
ment which Protestant Divines urge as a strong con- 
firmation of their faith, against infidels and Deists. Our 
revelation not only explains the causes of this universal 
sense of the need of being reconciled to God, and of tlns> 
universal doing of what man knows to be wrong, but it 
provides the only remedy that has ever proved effectual 
to cleanse the conscience from the sense of sir. and guilt - 
the only one that has ever given a real feeling of peace 
with God ; the only means that have ever proved effec- 
tual to enable man to act up to the light of his own con- 
science and reason. This, when once we come to know 
it, strikes every man at once, as internal proof that 
the religion of the Gospel is, indeed, from God, who 
alone can.give us peace with God. 

This evidence of "adaptation or suitability to the 
universal wants of fallen man— that it, in fa :t, supplies 
him with that which he cannot do without — is one of 
the strongest that any religion can possess; and we 
heartily agree with Mr. M'Manus that a religion which 
does not possess it can have little claim on our hearts. 

But have we equal reason to believe that the things 
which " fallen man ' have ever wished for the most 
earnestly, as the remedy against this fear of the wrath 
of God, was, therefore, the thing most adapted to his 
real wants ? We appeal to the history of mankind, 
and to the experience of every individual, whether the 
most universal desire of fallen man has not always been to 
find some way of escaping from the wrath of God, without 
forsaking the pleasures of sin. Is it not the natural de- 
sire of every man to spend his life here in the enjoyment 
of sinful things, and yet be saved from the wrath of 
God hereafter? And must we therefore conclude, that 
a religion which should profess to do this, must, there- 
fore, be true ; because it was bo admirably adapted to 
the universal wishes of man. We see here, then, the 
difference between adaptation to " the wants" and to 
"the wishes" of "fallen man.'' The one is internal 
evidence, in some degree, that the religion comes from 
God j the other may even afford presumption that it 
comes from Satan. 

The argument used by Protestant divines against 
Deists and infidels has ever been of the first kind, never 
of the last. Those divines have always argued that 
Christianity was perfectly adapted to meet the real 
wants which mankind uuiversally felt — not that it sa- 
tisfied all their fancied wants — and they have never argued 
that it must be true, because it was just the way that all 
mankind wished to have their wants provided.* 

* Nors. — Some aide Prntisrant writerstiave judiciously and strongly 
cautioned their readers against pressimc the argument in question too 
fur. Wo may give, us an illustration, a passage from the able work 
entitled " Lessons on Christian Evidences; or Lessons on the Truth of 
Christianity." used, by permission of the Board, in the National Sebools 
in Ireland; 12th Edition, ws», p. 74:— 

" Sec. 6. Great cure should be taken not to misunderstand what has 
just been said ; because you may hear from some persons what appears, 
at the first glance, very like it, though, in reality, quite different. I 
mean, that you may meet with persons who profess to despise and dis- 
like all that is commonly called ' evidences for the truth of Christianity;* 
and who say, ' Let a man but feel the tranr of it; let him feel how suit- 
able Christianity is to the needs of such a being as man ; how it supplies 
such motives, and such guidance, and hopes and consoVvtions, as hu- 
man nature requires; and then he will want no evidence to convince) 
him of its truth:' with a great deal more to the same purpose. 

" Now, ail this nay seem, at the first glance, very plausible ; but, est 
reflection, you will perceive thst it is setting up man— each man for 
himself — to be the standard of Divine truth. On this principle each oris 
is to receive, as a revelation, whatever religion suits his own judgment 
of what is good, and his own wants, and wishes, and tastes. Now, we 
know how widely men differ from one another on these points, and 
what various and erroneous systems they are, accordingly, disposed to 
embrace. For instance, the Jews, at the time when Jesus appeared, 
felt a tranf of a victorious and mighty earthly deliverer, who should 
exalt their nation, and reign in great worldly splendour. The king- 
dom of Jesus, which was a ' kingdom not of this world,' and 
which admitted 'Gentiles to be fellow-heirs,' was precisely what they 
did not want. It did not at all suit their hopes, and wishes, and habits 
of thought. And. accordingly, the greater part of them rejected Jesus, 
and followed those false Christs who promised to lead them to victory 
over the Romans. Jesus, indeed, appealed to the evidence of his 
mighty works, while those false Christs produced no evidence at all, 
except the suitableness of what they taught to the judgment, and ts> 
the feelings and wants of the Jews. But most of the Jews, acting os 
the very principle 1 have been speaking of. disregarded evidence .alto- 
gether, and gave themselves up to their own feelings, resolving to be- 
lieve what suited them best. 

"la like manner, when Moluunnsed-proclaimed himself a prophet* 
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Rather they have argue;!, and rightly too, that we 
must expect that what is really suited to the wants of 
fallen man, will be just what man in that state does not 
like nor wish for. For consider what is meant hy 
«' fallen man." It means that man's nature is corrupt- 
that his affections are turned away from God, and set 
upon things that God hates— that his desires are fixed on 
the very things that cause his ruin and his misery. 
How, then, can the remedy for his fall be agreeable to 
the desires and inclinations that spring out of that very 
fallen nature itself. Wethinkthat those who believe in the 
divine origin of Romanism, on account of its admirable 
suitableness to human nature, forget that the great aim 
of Christianity is professedly to regenerate man's nature. 
Christianity docs not profess to accommodate itself to the 
tastes and reasons of man, or (as the law of Moses did) 
permit things on account of the hardness of man's heart, 
but gives man the promise of God's Spirit to change 
their hearts, and render them "new creatures.'" Ac- 
cordingly, though the Pagans of Italy, in St. Paul's 
time, were just as fond of altars and sacrifices, images, 
shows, and spectacles, as the Christians of Italy are 
now, St. Paul never thought of accommodating the 
simple worship of the Church to their tastes ; and 
though the Greeks at Corinth were quite as fond as 
St. Thomas Aquinas or any of the modern schoolmen of 
subtle and abstruse inquiries, St. Paul was so far from 
indulging them therein, that, for that very reason, he 
was determined to know nothing among them but Jesus 
Christ, and bim crucified 1 Cor. 11,1,2. 

We may go farther still, and deny that the promptings 
and cravings of man's fallen nature have ever pointed to 
the true remedy. We may affirm that they have always 
tended either to oppose and reject, or at least to corrupt 
and distort the remedies which God had provided. 

Is there any instance, in any nation of the world, of 
men's cravings after something that would set them at 
peace with God, having led them to a true remedy ? Did 
not their own judgment and devices ever lead them to 
what was ineffectual, degrading, and wicked? These 
promptings and cravings of fallen nature are well stated 
in a conversation between Balak, the heathen king, and 
Balaam, the prophet, recorded by the prophet Micah 
(ch. vi. v. 7), " May the Lord be appeased with thou- 
sands of rams,'' said the heathen king, '* or with many 
thousandsof fat he-goats? Shall I yiee my first-born for my 
wickedness, the first fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?" 
We may accept this as proof that even heathensyiVr that 
something more precious than man could give was 
needed to make our peace with God. But the greatest 
effort ever made by the cravings of fallen man, was to 
lead men to sacrifice their own children to atone for their 
Bins ! Here we learn how far that nature is from guiding 
us aright to the remedy. Fallen nature never attained 
to the answer which the prophet gave, short as that an- 
swer comes of what the Gospel reveals — " I will show 
thee, O man, what is good, and what the Lord requireth 
of thee: verily to do judgment, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God." 

So far we trust Mr. M'Manus will agree with us, and 
think we have given, at least, a fair statement of the 
argument. The feelings and experience of all mankind, 
especially when that experience leads to what no man 
wishes for — a sense of guilt, and terror of judgment to 
come — is proof of the real Kants of man, that he needs 
something to make his peace with God. But fallen man's 
desires and wishes to have his wants supplied in a par- 
ticular way, is no proof whatever that the way he wishes 
for is the right way. 

And when we once know that God has spoken, 
and revealed his way of providing for the wants of fallen 
man, it is surely no longer open to man to argue that 
some other way of his own devising must be better. Man 



though he produced no miraculous evidence, he was joined by a multi- 
tude of followers. His religion suited a sensual, and props minded, and 
warlike, and ambitious people. He promised them victory and plun- 
der in this world, and, after death, a paradise of sensual enjoyments. 
And, finding that such uriligiou suited their tastes and wants, they 
embraced it without seeking for any further evidence of its truth. The 
Hindoos, attain, and other Paeans, adhere to their own religiou with- 
out any evidence, and find it suitable to their own wants and tastes 

*' And the same must be the case with all the most extravagant cor- 
ruptions of Christianity that have arisen from time to time; such as 
that of the ancient Gnmtics, who thought to obtain immortal life with- 
out practising moral virtue, and who had a taste for idle speculations 
concerning the nature of God. No one of these corrupt religions could 
ever have arisen at all, or have been received, if those who introduced 
It, and their followers, had not felt a ' want' of some such system. 

"It is plain, therefore, that the principle I have been speaking of 
tends to lead men into an endless variety of errors. 

" Sec. 7. But tile course I have been recommending is, in reality, ex- 
actly the reverse of all this. Jesus tells ui that if any man is w'illing 
and desirous to do the will of his Heavenly Father, lie shall know the 
truth o the doctrine Yon must begin, therefore, by a readiness to 
follow, not your cen will, but, the will of God; and to receive whatever 
■hall appear to come from him, however contrary to your own expec- 
tations or wishes. And if in this temper of mind you proceed to ex- 
amine those evidences which Jesus and his Apostles appeal to, you will 
see good reason for believing in the Gospel. And then, if yon embrace 
the Gospel and labour to conform your heart and your life to it, you 
will perceive that It does suit the nature and the real wants of man. 
For you wi'l perceive that it tends to enlitrhten hia judgment, and to 
improve his moral taste, and to lead him to live according to the beat 
principles of his nature, and to secure him the trnest peace and com- 
fort. And in proportion as you come to perceive all thia, von will thus 
obtain a strong additional confirmation of the truth of Christianity. 

" But yon will have obtained this, not by rejecting evidence, and re- 
solving to conform your religious belief to your own tastes and incli- 
Batlons; but, on the contrary, by striving to conform your own tutea 
and inclinations to your religions belief." 



cannot then sa.y_" I see, indeed, that such is the way that 
God has provided and revealed, but my own feelings and 
convict ions teach me that such and such other thingswhich 
God has not mentioned are more suited to my nature and 
my wants. I see and feel that these things are more 
adapted to the wants and infirmities of the mass of man- 
kind than the things which God has provided and re- 
vealed to me ; and therefore I conclude that these 
things have a greater claim upon my reverence and 
regard." 

We think this would be the greatest abuse of private 
judgment that man can commit. 

We are no enemies to private judgment that is, we 
think that men ought to use the faculties of reason 
which God has given them, to learn that will of God 
which He has revealed to them. But our own reason 
must be kept in subjection to the wisdom of God. 
Having once ascertained what things he has provided 
for our salvation, then it is reason as well as faith to 
believe that the things chosen by God must be tiie fittest 
for their purpose. And though we cannot see the fit- 
ness of these things— nay, even though we should think 

that the things have not fitness in themselves yet it is 

reason, as well as faith, to believe that, as instruments in 
His hand they have a power that cannot fail. It is 
reason as well as faith to believe that " The foolishness 
of God is wiser than men : and that the weakness 
of God is stronger than men." — 1 Cor. ch. i.v.28. 

We do not say this -with any desire of weakening 
men's expectations that the things which God has pro- 
vided for supplying our wants will be found to be the 
most fit for their purpose. We only say it to guard 
men from drawing a hasty conclusion against those 
things, if, at first sight, they should seem less fit than 
other things for the purpose. 

We have thought it well to state exactly what the 
nature of the argument is before we proceed to examine 
how it applies. We trust our valued correspondent, 
however predisposed, in point of feeling and taste, to 
differ from our views as to what form of religion is best 
calculated to call forth the deepest emotions of love and 
devotion, to afford solid comfort and consolation under 
the trials and calamities of life, will, at least, admit that 
we have stated the nature of the argument fairly. We 
shall proceed to consider it further in our next. 



THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN IN KILPATRICK. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC LAVMAN. 

Mr. Editor — I intended some months ago to write 
you word what was thought and said of your paper in 
our little town of Kilpatrick, but I never could find 
courage in my mind to think that I could write such a 
letter as you would be at the trouble of reading. For 
all that. I think if 1 could have written down properly 
many of the things I knew of, at the time when they 
were fresh in my mind, that they would have amused 
you ; but they are old stories now, and I cannot make a 
long history about them. I mind well, though, the time 
the paper first came down, and how puzzled the boys 
were to know who sent it to them. Only it was guessed 
that 'twas the same people sent it as sent down the Tele- 
graph ; for there used to come down at that time as 
many of the Telegraph every week as would have filled 
a canal boat, and nobody had anything to pay for them. 
There didn't none of the Catholic Layman come to 
me at first, and the first I heard of it was from Brian 
Kennedy, who works for me on my little farm, and who 
lent me a number or two, telling meihere was very fine 
reading in it. So, though I am a Protestant, I never 
grudge to hear what the Catholics have to say for them- 
selves, and Hiked your paper mightily, and many a 
talk I had with Brian and other of the boys about the 
things that were in it. What we liked most to read 
about was about Pat and Jim, that talked by the road ; 
only we often wondered how you, that was so learned, 
would demean yourself by printing what's said by them 
that only talk just the same as we do ourselves. And, in- 
deed, 'twas that put it into my head that you would print 
my letter if I was to write to you, for 1 have got a good 
education, and sure 'twill be easy to write as good as 
that, anyhow. Well, the paper had been coming about 
three months when I was told that Father Sheehy had 
spoken against it from the altar, and threatened those 
that would be reading it. Poor F'ather Sheehy is a quiet, 
fat slob of a man himself; but they say that he is in dread 
of his superiors, who say that he is not active enough, 
and that he is to be sent away to Killenagory district, 
if he lets the Jumpers get a footing in the parish. So 
this time he stirred himself in earnest. It was not only 
in the chapel he spoke, but he went and told tiie post- 
master to send back all the papers to Dublin, and not 
to deliver one to any member of his flock ; but Mr. 
Jackson answered him, that it would be as much as his 
place was worth if he was to do such a thing, and that 
he might be sent to gaol if he did not deliver the papers 
as they were directed. So then Father Pat wetft round 
the parish and got up all the papers he could find, and 
wrote "refused'' on them, and sent them back to Dub- 
lin — all, except Brian Kennedy's ; for he got into such 
a passion when Brian would not give bim his paper at 
once, when he asked it, that he snatched it from his 
hand and tore it in pieces, and flung the bits on the 
road. Poor Biddy Kennedy had a troublesome job 



sewing them together afterwards. Well, next month 
there was the same work ; but still the papers kepi 
coming. 1 suppose the people in Dublin saw that many 
of the papers that were marked " refused" had the 
marks of being well read before they were sent back ; 
and some of the boys never gave Father Pat their papers 
after the first, and let on to him that they had not come. 
At last Father Pat was fairly tired out — that same was 
not hard — and now plenty of papers come down every 
month, and nobody says a word again them, and there only 
come three Telegraphs now to all the parish. I get a copy 
of the Layman myself now, for, as I can well afford it, 
thank God, I would not be beholden to the boys, tha 
time the priest was giving them such trouble about their 
own papers j and I sent up my 3s. 6d. to Mr. Curry 
and it has come regularly ever since. But I wish, sir, 
you would tell Mr. Curry that Tim Donovan, of this 
town, has got no paper the lastthree months ; and though, 
at first, he used to abuse the paper, and to say that 
lighting his pipe was too good a use to put it to, he was 
very angry it did not come to him, and says be does not 
know why he should be left out, when it is sent to his 
neighbours. 

But, sir, what I wanted to tell you, when I began 
my letter, was about a talk I had with Mr. Townsend, 
our clergyman, about your paper. It was on[last Tues- 
day evening three weeks that some of the neighbours 
were over at my house, and I was reading the Cathomo 
Layman for them, and it came on to rain cats and dogs. 
I suppose you remember what a power of rain we had 
then ; I thought that the weather would never get fine ; 
but, I am sure, that if we had some of that same rain 
now, the crops would be a deal the better of it. WelL 
Mr. Townsend, who was going by, came in, and asked 
for shelter ; so we gave him a chair and he sat down, and 
I was shutting up the paper, but say she — "Don't let m« 
stop the reading ;" and so, though I did not want it, he 
made me go on and finish the article I was reading. And, 
indeed, I was ashamed enough, for the article was all 
about the Fathers, and it wasn't only that I was afeard 
I might be miscalling some of their long names, but I 
knew of old*hat Mr. Townsend hadn't much liking to 
those same Fathers ; for I have been hearing him preach 
once a week, and oftener, now for a long time, and never 
a word out of the Fathers does he put into his sermons, 
from one year's end to another. And once that I 
was telling him of a book that Father Sheehy had lent 
Tim Donovan, that was all sayings taken out of the 
Fathers, sayshetome — " Doyou read your Bible well, and 
if you know well what Peter and Paul taught, you need 
not care much what Chrysostom or Augustine thought? 
They may have the fathers, says he, but you have got 
the grandfathers ; for, sure, it's not alone from us that 
the blessed Apostles are entitled to respect, but th 
Fathers themselves were as much bound as we to 
listen to what they say." So, when I thought of this 
in my mind, I felt ashamed as I was stumbling over the 
names of the Fathers, thinking what Mr. Townsend 
would say to it; and when I had done, I said — "I hope, 
6ir, you don't disapprove of what I was reading ; bat 
myself, and other of the neighbours, take great pleasure 
in reading this paper every month." "Quite contrary," 
says he, "I read the paper myself, and think very well 
of it; but, even if 1 did not approve of every word of it, 
I would be glad to see you all taking an interest in in- 
quiring about religion, and trying to find out where the 
truth lies. And I like the paper, because it's called 
the Layman, if it was for nothing else, because there ars 
too many in this country who seem to think that it's no 
one's business but the clergy to learn anything of what 
God has revealed to us. They seem to think thai 
they are to get their clergy to save their souls for 
them, without their having anything to say to it; 
just as you would get Dick Conry to make your 
brogues for you, and not care to see how he 
did it if he did it well ; That's why I am glad that the 
laymen are now beginning to see that it's some business 
of their own to find out whether they are on the right 
road or not. If they go wrong it will be no excuse for 
them that they followed bad guidance, when it was 
their business to look out better who they trusted to. 
When our Lord came into the world, many of the Jews 
did not believe him, because they trusted their priests, 
who said that he was a deceiver; but Jesus never said 
that those who rejected him would escape because it 
was their priests who led them wrong. He only told 
them that when ' the blind led the blind both would fall 
into the ditch.' And Dennis, says Mr. Townsend to 
me, ' you know very well that though it is my duty to 
teach you, and I try to fulfil my duty in that respect, 
yet I never ask you to believe anything on my word . 
I give you chapter and verse for all I say to you ; and I 
am as glad as St. Paul was himself when those he preached 
to searched the Scriptures to examine whether what be 
said was true." So I should have told you, sir, that, 
amongst others that was there, was Tim Donovan, 
that came up to have an argument with me — he's fond 
enough of one, and he finds plenty to say about all that's 
in the paper — and when Mr. Townsend came in I saw he 
didn't much like it, and I think he would have gone 
away only for the rain that came down like as if it was 
out of a sieve; and, besides, there's not one in the parish 
that would wish to do an uncivil thing to Mr. Townsend 



